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PRESENTEI BY MR, 


Have Removed 


to 


Broadway & 18th Street 


TWO BLOCKS ABOVE 


FORMER LOCATION 





AMATEUR BILLIARD CHAMPIONSHII 


OF AMERICA TROPHY. 
ISAAC TOWNSEND. 


VILLE ODDIE, 




















Good alike on the football field or 

in the boudoir. ‘The player may have 

sprained a muscle in that desperate 

effort to buck the centre; the dainty 

woman may have slipped on_ her 
carriage step. 











Same result to hardy 


athlete; same to fragile women. 


Ache and pain—same result to both 
f ALLCOcCK’s Porous PLASTER isused. 
That is Instant Relief. 
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GAMELAND 


GAMELAND, the gentle sportsman’s illustrated magazine of shooting and 





e only magazine of the rod and gun. It is brimful of good reading and halt- 

" relative forest, field and stream, and treats exhaustively of camp life, 

a ape and natural history. Besides, it reviews all the resorts, and tells of new 

tand fish. Itis on every club and home library table of any consequence. 

yne volume, in 12 monthly parts, one dollar, postage free. hree trial numbers, 
\aare 


GAMELAND, 1267 Broapway, New York, | 
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- COLLARS & CUFFS. ——— 


OK IWADO 













DANTE. PUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAF 1AEL.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical COLLARS and CUFFS 





Try them—You will like them. 
LOOKWELL. FITWELL. 
WEAR WELL. 
vid for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE 
pairs of cuffs. 
A Sample collar and a pair of cuffssent by mail for SIX 
CENTS. 
Address, giving size and style wanted. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
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worn 


39 & 41 Wooster Street, 


for all kinds of carriages. 
The character and finish of all work 
is unexcelled, and my prices meet the 


requirements of close buyers. 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 





MARK 





WHITING WPG C 


Silversmiths, 








AT NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


These cottages are beautifully situated overlooking 
the Ocean, and built to meet the requirements of 
those desiring all the comforts of a City residence, 
without the cares of housekeeping, completely fur- 


Broadway & 18th St. 
nished, including bed linen, and have all the modern 


NEW YORK. 
improvements, hot and cold water, open fire-places, 


electric lights and bells. Lawns and drives kept in 


order, Restaurant a la Carte. — 
LOUIS SHERRY, Fifth Ave, and 37th St., N. Y. 


S HERRY COTTAGES 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEE!ERS 


Groceries, Teas, Coffees, Wines, Liq » Provis 
— siping snes iene Canned Goods, Butter, Egys, Poultry, ime, Fq 
Vegetables, etc. Soldat Wholesale Price reas 


quantities. Saving 25 p.c. Goods delive 
out of the city. FAMILY& HOTEL Supp Ly Comp 
314, 316 Greenwich Street. 


Hopkins & Hopski 


Tarors ano Breecues Maxcrs, 


27 SCHOOL STREET. BOSTON, MASS 





CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHE 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 





STYLES LEAD. 


FIFTH AVE, HOTEL Anp BROADWAY 
AND FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 


TO BUYERS OF CARRIAGES 
NSPECTION is invited to the 
best and most stylish designs 


JAMES W. RE NWICK K, 
~ CARRIAGES AND HARNESS, 


Between Broome and Grand Streets) 
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EX-LOVER’S WAYS 


SHE (inquiringly): ** Married yet?’ 
HE (bitterly): ** No.” 
SHE (bitingly): ** How surprising!” 


HE (suavely): ** Engaged yet? 
SHE (delightedly): ** Yes.” 
HE (revengefully): ‘* How surprising !"’ 











UITABLE 


p. Sy FLOOR - WALKER: 
{®. YQ “ Show this lady the new 


Sel” patterns in dress goods. 
(Aside.) She is the wife 
of a prominent Tam- 
; ), many Hall man.” 
~ SALESMAN : 
would you like 
thing 
line ? 


“ How 
some- 
in a—er—Benga- 


bP 


AN UNKIND REMARK 


Miss Exper (display- 
ing her new gown): 
“ Now this is a_ perfect 
copy of a dress of the 
First Empire.” 

Miss Kirrisu: * You 


remember exactly how they looked, I suppose ?’ 


IT WAS CONVENIENT TO HER 


“ Miss Gilgal,” he said, as he led her to a 
chair after the dance, “I crave permission to call 
upon you. 

‘It is granted with pleasure,” she replied, gra- 
ciously. 

* What evening would it be convenient for me to 
come?” 

“ ()—let me see. Say next Tuesday.” 

“ Thanks, awfully.” — 

At eight o’clock on the evening named, Mr. 
Cosset, faultlessly attired, presented himself at the 
door of the Gilgal mansion, and expressed his wish 
to see the daughter of the house. 

“ Miss Gilgal is not at home.’ 

“¢ Awfully sorry! [ll leave my card.” 

He left his card, and then left himself, thinking 
it was a trifle odd, but that perhaps Miss Gilgal 
had forgotten. 

‘They met again in a week or two, and the 
young man remarked : 

“Oh, er—Miss Gilgal, I called at your house.” 

‘* How kind of you, Mr. Cosset. I received 
vour card, after I returned home from the opera.” 

“ But, if you remember, you said it would be 
convenient for me to call on that evening.” 

«Yes, | remember,” said the sweet girl. “I 
hope you found it so.” 


> 


NOT INTENDED 
Hicks: “I guess I’m square with Dix. I 
gave his boy a mouth organ last night.” 

Mrs. Hicks: * But youre not square with 
me. Mrs. Dix sent him over here to spend the 
day.” 

A HINT 
STAYLATE (yawns): “ Excuse me.” 
ETHEL Knox: “ Certainly ; good night.” 





HER NICKNAME 


Mrs. Upercrust: “ You go abroad a great 
deal lately, do you not, Mrs. Newmonie‘ ”’ 

Mrs. Newmonie: “La! yes, my dear. Why, 
we’re in Paris so much lately that I call us reg’ler 
Parisites ! ”” 


A ROLAND FOR HIS OLIVER 


“© Aw—by the way—do you keep dogs’ pants 
here?”’ asked the would-be funny dude, as he 
looked quizzically at the salesman. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the meek-looking assistant ; 
“that is, we have some for curs and puppies. 
Would you like to try on a pair?” 

The smile faded out of the dude’s face like a 
midsummer night’s dream, as the young lady who 
was with him giggled in a high soprano through 
her cambric handkerchief. 


BEYOND DOUBT 


9° 


SHE: ** What makes the man? 
He: ** Worth.’ 

SHE: “ And the woman?” 
He: ‘* Worth,’ sometimes.’ 


> 





DOUBLY INSULTED 


BipeLot: ** Tiens! canaille! What do you mean by writing to my wife 
and @alling her your * belle Marie’?”’ 

PirpELoT: ‘* Mille pardons, M'sieur, I—I thought the lady was your 
daughter.” 

31BELOT: **Sacré bleu! Worse still! ’’ 


pees 
4 fie: 


AS SEEN AT THE GRAND PRIX 


375 





SUGGESTIVE 


: ** Give me your hand.”’ 
: ** With pleasure, but I want yours.”’ 
: ** How like a man to presume on an accident 





VOGUE 





STAR GAZING LEGAL AND LOGICAL 
“That bright star is Mercury,” said young Mr. PRISONER: “ Yer Honor, don’t judge a feller 
Giglamps, “and that one just above it is rn by appearances.” 
“ Don’t tell me, I know,” interrupted the girl, Potice Justice: “ How could I judge you at 
“that one is Zero.” all, if you didn’t appear ?” 





IN A CONSERVATORY 


F I could but live at the heart of the rose, If I could but live at the heart of the rose, 
I too would be happy, O rollicking bee ; I too with her beauty would blossom in grace 
I too would be glad there to sip and to doze, My soul would be purer the sweeter she grows ; 
If the rose would but shower her fragrance on me. My own would reflect all the joy ot her tace. 


If I could but live at the heart of the rose, 
I'd try to deserve in that heaven to bide ;— 
But Rose will not suffer her love to unclose, 
And under her petals doth bashfully hide. 


Abbie Farwell Brown. 








VOGUE 


THE SKETCH BOOK OF A 


BOULEVARDIER 


FROM 


AURELIAN JANS’S MESALLIANCE 


(Number Six and Last of the Series) 


Hen old Aurelian 
Jans died he left a 
widow, half a mil- 
lion,a house on one 
of the East Fortieth 
streets and a son. 

The Widow 
Jans mourned and 
then picked up 
heart, there being 
several things for 
her to live for. In 
the first place she 
was the widow of 
old Aurelian Jans, 
a great man of a 
great family. And 
then she was the 
mother of young 

Aurelian Jans, 

who would be 

as great as his 
father, marry fine- 
ly as his father 
had married and 
perpetuate the 
lordly name _ of 
Jans. 

So the widow—a handsome, stately lady in her 
expensive weeds—shut up part of the house on one 
of the East Fortieth streets and lived with careful 
luxury in the other part, bringing up young Aurelian 
Jans to be the ornament of a fine f family. 

A great deal of money was spent on Aurelian 
Jans’s education. Being the heir to a fair fortune, 
and the only son of his illustrious father, his pastors 
and masters did not say that he was one of the 
stupidest of boys. Once indeed, when he was 
very young, a French lady who had undertaken to 
instruct him in the mysteries of her intricate mother 
tongue, flew into a temper with him and told his 
mother that he was “a pig—a pig of stupidity.” 
She was dismissed on the spot, and the instructors 
that took her place kept still on the subject of young 
Aurelian Jans’s mental capacity. 

His mother, whatever she may have felt, showed 
no Sienmpaintmese, no diminution of han. Col- 
lege would develop his ambition, she said. But 
when Aurelian went to college, even with a private 
tutor to coach him and his mother’s tearful entrea- 
him on, it was worse than had been 





AURELIAN 


JANS 





ties to urge 


feared. It seemed as if Aurelian Jans could not 
go through the institution that had been honored 
by the presence of his forefathers, short of being 
dragged by the hair. 

Then, too, his demands for money began to be 
exacting ‘and constant. Mrs. Jans gave and gave 
and Aurelian spent and spent. ‘There was no sug- 
gestion of the greatness that was to have distin- 
guished Aurelian Jans, in the pale-eyed and 
weakly selfish sophomore, who used to pay Mrs. 
Jans occasional visits in the house on one of the 
East Fortieth streets. Mrs. Jans, looking at his 
narrow, stooping shoulders, his long neck in its tall 
collar, his thinly-thatched, conical head, as he 
stood at the window looking drearily out with lack- 
lustre eyes, began to fearfully wonder on the com- 
ing career of her Absalom. 

At twenty-one Aurelian Jans, by the will of his 
father, came into his property. Now old Jans when 
he made this will had believed in the power of 
Mrs. Jans to weld her son into what form she 
pleased. Old Aurelian had found her an imper- 
ious and conquering woman that it was not well to 
oppose. Young Aurelian found her a nuisance 
who was tearful and made scenes when he came 
to see her at the house on one of the East Fortieth 
streets. Finally he found her perpetual grievances 
too wearying to be borne with, and came only at 
long intervals. 

Mrs. Jans, considering her son’s rate of expendi- 
ture, began to retrench. Outside in the gay world 
there were rumors as to the rate at which young 
Aurelian Jans was getting rid of his father’s half 
million. Inside, in the darkened and dreary sitting 
room of the hanes on one of the East Fortieth 
streets, Mrs. Jans sat alone with her solitary reflec- 
tions, and was afraid to take some of the weekly 
papers for fear of what she would read therein of 
her son’s adventurous career. 

But one day at breakfast she read in her morn- 
ing paper something that made her turn white and 
see the room through an undulating haze. In the 
marriage notices was the announcement of the 
marriage of Aurelian Jans to Mary Ellen Peters. 

The address of Aurelian Jans, the bridegroom, 
was unknown. For ten days Mrs. Jans waited for 
news of the fugitives, and at the end of that time 
Aurelian arrived in person, and his mother heard 
who Mary Ellen Peters was. She was a very 
poor girl from the East side and had worked in a 
book-binding place, the bridegroom said; looking 
at his feet. She was a good girl and very anxious 
—Aurelian could hardly get this out, so alien was 
the sentiment to his tongue—* very anxious to do 
her duty.” Mrs. Jans laughed fiercely at this re- 
mark, and Aurelian was too much disturbed by the 
waceenfovuiie nature of the interview to resent the 
laugh. She had no relations, he continued, tracing 
out the pattern in the rug with his cane. She was 
poor and alone. ‘Then there was a silence, during 
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THE MISSES LAWRENCE—PORTRAITS 






which Aurelian tried to summon up cour- 
age to say that he was fond of his wife, 
while his mother eyed him with bitter and 


moody exas 


peration. 


But Mrs. Jans, being a woman of ex- 
perience, said she would see Mary Ellen 


Jans, née Peters. 


At the appointed hour 


Aurelian, very nervous, arrived with his 


wife, very calm. 


She was a healthy-look- 


ing, rather handsome gitl, whose poor, ill- 
fitting clothes could not hide that she had 


a fine figure and a good carriage. 
with a somewhat coarse 


face, 


Her 


skin and 


heavy eyebrows, was strong and earnest in 


expression. 


Singularly enough, 


Jans, who had 


more at her ease than Mrs. 
forty-five years’ experience of polite society 


to fall back 


on. 


she 


was 


During luncheon Mrs. Jans watched her 
covertly, wondering what could be made of 


her. 


Her voice was soft and pleasant, but 


her manner of expressing herself was com- 


She called Mrs. 


mon, not to say vulgar. 
Jans ‘ ma’am.” 
and redder and more distorted by 


Her hands were coarse 


work 


than the hands of the maid-servant who 


waited on 


the table. 


Mrs. 


Jans had a 


maid-servant now ; she had sent her butler 
away when Aurelian’s expenditures made 


retrenching 


necessary. 


And yet this book- 


binder’s apprentice did not seem overawed 


or self-conscious. 


She threw no anxious 


looks at Aurelian, who was too nervous 


to eat, and she met his mother’s 


eyes with 


a steady glance, deep and questioning. 

A very short time after this introduction, 
Aurelian announced to his mother that he 
and Mary Ellen were coming to live with 


her. 


Both Mrs. Jans and Aurelian had 


been slowly awakening to a painful dis- 


covery. 


Aurelian, while 


following 


the 


primrose paths of expensive idleness, seem- 
ed to have spent singularly large sums of 


money. 


Aurelian said helplessly that he 


didn’t know where they had gone ; he ad- 


mitted vaguely that he had “ taken flyers. 
There were some stormy scenes 


” 


in the 


house on one of the East Fortieth streets. 
In three years’ time it appeared that Aurel- 
ian Jans, Junior, had flung to the breeze 


the fortune 


that 


it had taken Aurelian 


Jans, Senior, thirty years to amass. 

The dowager, Mrs. Jans, in the luxurious 
quietude of her shaded sitting-room, began 
to think what it would mean to be poor. 
in this miserable 
moment of distress, that Aurelian had mar- 


And it was at this crisis, 


ried ! 


She was brooding on these direful 


thoughts on the morning that Mrs. Aure- 


lian, Junior, arrived to stay, a newspaper par- 








cel under her arm, and a birdcage in her hand. It 
was an inopportune moment, and Mrs. Aurelian, 
Senior, liberated her soul to her new daughter-in- 
law in language neither temperate nor considered. 
Mrs. Aurelian, Junior, made no retorts, and Aurel- 
ian himself never heard of the interview. 

For some time the Aurelian Janses lived on in 
the house on one of the East Fortieth streets, trying 
toretrench. Mrs. Aurelian, Senior, said it was im- 
possible, and retired to her sitting-room, there to 
weep away the hours. Aurelian sat about read- 
ing what he said were ‘business letters,” and 
swearing softly over them. Mrs. Aurelian, Junior, 
modestly asked permission to try her hand at the 
task. She sent away two servants, which left them 
but one. Then she did all the work of the bed- 
room flat. Mrs. Aurelian, Senior, did not object 
to her daughter-in- law doing this work, as she said 
she was * born to it.” But she wept into the last 
of her fine, lace-edged handkerchiefs, when she 
thought of the widow of the late Aurelian Jans liv- 
ing with only one servant. 

Presently more of Aurelian’s debts began to be 
pressed upon the notice of that scion of a lordly 
race. Aurelian’s capacity to spend money seemed 
miraculous. Aurelian swore and went out “to 
see his lawyers.” When he returned his wife went 
over the situation with him, studied the “ business 
letters,” and at dinner announced to the family that 
they must sell the house. The house was in Mrs. 
Aurelian, Senior’s, name, but she must part with it 
for Aurelian’s sake. There would only then be 
left his own personal debts, which, with strict 
economy, could be discharged i in the course of time. 
She showed them how it would be possible to pare 
down their expenses to the sum upon which poor 
people lived. They were poor people—there was 
no longer any good beating about the bush—they 
were very poor people. Aurelian harkened to his 
wife with curious attention. And when she said 
—turning her compelling eyes upon him—that 
he must get a position and work, Aurelian 
obediently agreed. 

After that came the move. Mrs. Aurelian, 
Junior, spent weeks hunting and finally pro- 
cured a small flat that suited Aurelian and had 
rooms that pleased Aurelian’s mother as 
well as any flat rooms could please that 
august lady. Then Aurelian had to get a 
position. He had rich relations and influ- 
ential friends, but, as his mother said, he 
was too proud to appeal tothem. So Mrs. 
Aurelian, Junior, took him herself and 
forced him to appeal, and after six weeks 
of appealing Aurelian got a position where he 
received a hundred dollars a month. 

These were hard times for the Aurelian 
Janses. Mrs. Aurelian, Senior, had two rooms 
in the flat which Mrs. Aurelian, Junior, kept 
in order for her. Here the older lady received 


VOGUE 


the few friends that clung to her, and wept with 
them over the days of her departed glory, and the 
mésalliance made by her son. Aurelian himself was 
very down on his luck. He came home from the 
office by back streets and by-ways, being ashamed 
of his old clothes and the locality i in which he lived. 
When his old cronies did not cut him he cut them. 
He constantly wanted to give up his position and 
take to something “ more congenial to his tastes and 
talents.” He talked of journalism and the stage. 
He thought he would make an excellent jeune 
premier, because he knew how to be a gentleman. 
The book-binder’s apprentice was not supposed 
to know much about that, but she talked him out 
of the idea, and tried to inspire him with some of 
her own courage and resolution. 

In the second winter of their stay in the flat, 
Aurelian Jans the third arrived, and his mother 
took care of him herself, a nurse being too great 
an extravagance. Her days were now full from 
sunrise till near upon midnight. She managed 
the money matters of the party. She succeeded in 
paying the most pressing of Aurelian’s outstanding 
personal debts, and staved off duns. In the even- 
ing she sat beside her baby’s cradle and brushed 
Aurelian’s clothes, or cut out her own gowns. 

Mrs. Aurelian, Senior, was very dependent on 
her. It was fortunate, she said, to her friends, 
that Aurelian, while he was bent upon ruining him- 
self and marrying out of his order, had married a 
woman who was honest and hard-working. One 
Saturday afternoon, Aurelian coming home unex- 
pectedly, found his wife scrubbing ‘the hall. He 
upbraided her for this ; so did Mrs. Aurelian, Sen- 
ior, who did not object to the hall being sc readied ; 
or her daughter-in-law, who came of the order of 
scrubbers, from scrubbing it, but she did object 
seriously to having people. heer that a Mrs. Aure- 
lian Jans ever scrubbed halls. 





A PARIS EDITION OF AN ORIENTAL INTERIOR 
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ON A STRING 


CHAPLEY: 
DoLLy DIMPLE: 
CHAPLEY: 


So life went on in the little flat for some years. 
Owing no mar and encouraged and upheld by his 
“Aurelian began to do well. The second 
young Jans of the third generation had a nurse and 
an embroidered cape. Mrs. Jans, Junior, now and 
then had a dress “ made out.”” Some mining stock 
»f Aurelian’s, at the time of his collapse consider- 
ed worthless, but kept by the advice of his wife, 
loomed up quite richly. The elder Mrs. Jans ad- 
mitted that her daughter-in- law had a good deal of 
practical sense, no conversation, no vivacity or bril- 


wife, 


liancy, but a good deal of shrewd, business sense. 
The practic al Mrs. Jans managed wonderfully, 
She saved money in the little flat, 
and made a few cautious investments. She taught 
Aurelian the third to Aurelian the second 
wore a silk hat and held up his head like a thriving 
man. 

Twelve years from the time of Aurelian Jans’s 
runaway marriage with Mary Ellen Peters, he, his 
wife, his mother, and his three children, snok pos- 
session of anew and prettily furnished house on one 
of the Ninetieth streets. Aurelian Jans was now 
making a good living, and they had two servants 


people said. 


read. 


**] say, see Thornley doing an imitation.”’ 
** An imitation of what?’ 
*- Of a blind man.’ 


and a nursery governess. Mrs. Jans, Junior, had 
developed into a freshly-tinted, handsome and 
stately woman. Her manner was grave and quiet, 
and she would always be lacking in that polished 
vivacity that her mother-in-law so much admired. 
Her voice was sweet, and she no longer used col- 
loquial expressions, or said “ ma’am ” in addressing 
Mrs. Jans, Senior. But her hands could never be 
changed. Large, muscular, and with blunted 
fingers, they were the hands of the great laboring 
class. Mrs. Jans had worked with ‘them to their 
marring, and the making of the Jans family. 

To Mrs. Jans, Senior, they were an eyesore. 
The old lady was sincerely fond of her daughter-in- 
law and had grown into the habit of depending on her. 
But as she sipped tea with her cronies, n a sitting- 
room quite like her own old one, she was wont to 
allude to Aurelian Jans’s marriage as a family mis- 
fortune that she had accepted with the fortitude of 
a martyr, and of a mother whose worldly experience 
and maternal love have shown her that there is 
nothing to be done but make the best of a mésal- 
liance. 

Geraldine Bonner. 
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FEMININE INDEPENDE 
: ** Aw, Miss Edythe, may I have the delightful pleasure ot riding home with vou ? 


** No, thanks, Mr. Fitz Pappy, but you can watch me stait 


” 


if that will be any satisfaction.’ 


, 


Firz PApPry 


EDYTHE: 


383 
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SCENE—RIVERSIDE PARK: 
CAUSE—FRENCH MARINE; EFFECT—CONSTERNATION! 
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STEAMER 


VERY 
NNER Gowns 
SPRING SILKs 
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TO A. T. STEWART & CO 


SUCCESSORS 


HILTON, HUGHES & CO. 
STyLisH STREET, CARRIAGE AND Dy 
Broapway, 4th Avenug, gth ano roth Srreers 


ExquisiIrE Paris Hats aND Bonnets ARRIVING By E 
NovELTIES IN Apvance. ‘I MPporTATIO 




















B. ALTMAN & CO. 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 


Housrt Roses, Tra Gowns, FINE 
Linen, Lawn, CamsBric AND Duck 


CosTUMES 


18th, roth Srreers—SixrH Avenue, New York 
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Ociety is kept ina frantic state of excitement 
S by the rumors of the nobility of different 
countries who have come, or are coming 

here within the next few months. One woman 
who has not been successful in herattempts to en- 
tertain distinguished foreigners has made out a 
list of those who are still feasible. In her agi- 
tation, wishing to be tremendously exact, she 
has put down, among other notabilities, the 
Viking, and no one has the heart to tell her 
how difficult it will be for her to find the an- 


cestry of this particular individual. 


The Duke and Duchess of Veragua, with 
their suite, have changed their quarters from 
Brunswick back to the Waldorf.  Evi- 
dently, while their entertaining by the city is 


the 


over, they are not prepared to be taken no no- 
tice of whatever, and after their succession of 


gaieties in the West, find it difficult to be of 


no particular importance where only a few 
weeks ago they were made so much of. How- 
ever, there are to be several informal dinners 
given them, and as they made many friends 
during their former stay, they may not be dis- 
contented after all. 


Such a lot of pretty clothes worn by such a 
number of pretty women as_ have been en evi- 
dence during the last fortnight! Delmonico’s, 
at luncheon hour and even at supper, has been 
really more swell than in the early spring. It 
is always astonishing how the brides of the 
spring find it possible, during the first year of 
married life, to spend the summer in New 


York. 


season out of town is absolutely necessary, but 


The next year a country house or a 


this first year the happy couples refuse to be 
separated. Among the brides who have been 
having a very jolly time lately, and who look, 
if possible, even handsomer than when unmar- 
ried, are Mrs. Archie Pell, who was Miss 
Sadie Price, of Baltimore; Mrs. Perry Tif- 
fany, who was Miss Havemeyer, and Mrs. 
Foxhall Keene, who looks even prettier than 
as Mrs. Frank Worth White or as Miss Law- 


rence. 


Newport bids fair to be very gay this sum- 
mer, in spite of the people who are in mourn- 
ing. There is much talk about the bal 
poudre that Mrs. Willie K. Vanderbilt was 
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forced to postpone last year, but I have heard 
it will really be given this season. The white 
marble palace of the W. K. Vanderbilts is a 
constant source of interest and curiosity. 
Shut in behind its high walls with its long 
drive, which is really very short, but so clev- 
erly arranged as to give the effect of distance, 
it seems quite unlike any of the other places 
at Newport. Some say it is so damp as to be 
very disagreeable, but there is grave doubt as 
to whether invitations are declined on that ac- 
count, for certainly Mrs. Vanderbilt never has 
any difficulty in securing whom she will, when 


she will. 


The Havemeyer place at Newport is not 
open yet but will be very soon. Situated as 
it is, directly on Bellevue Avenue with no very 
great amount of ground, it is nevertheless one 
of the most attractive places in Newport, and 
the same delightful air of happy home life 
aided by all that wealth and taste can give is 
New York. Mrs. 


Burke Roche has taken a cottage for the sum- 


seen as in the house in 


mer. The Ogden Goelets are going to enter- 
tain very largely during the summer and are 
bringing home numbers of beautiful things to 
make their palace more like a treasure house 


than ever. 


Mrs. Astor has gone to Newport where 
Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor are soon to 
join her. The young heir to the many mil- 
lions is not, it is understood, to be present at 
the gaieties but will be left in charge of num- 
berless governesses, nurses, mayhap tutors, and 
only the Hammersley baby will be left in full 
possession of the field of millionaire babydom 
during the Mr. Mrs. Archie 
Rogers, Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Jr., Mrs. E. 
D. Morgan are all to be at Newport for part 


season. and 


of the summer at all events, and with so many 
of these houses open it is perfectly safe to 
prophesy a brilliant season, although, like the 
peach crop, success or failure is never abso- 


lutely certain until the fruit is served. 


I hear that one of those ladies whom jour- 
nalism elects to call “Society” novelists has 
stated, as a reason for making her works 
risqué, that the only thing in the world which 
interests her is ‘¢the psychology of passion,” 


1 


which is at least outspoken, though the subject 
seems a strange one to entirely absorb the 
mind of a clever woman who is born a lady. 
One of my own greatest objections to the 
psychology of passion is that it is getting so 
deadly tiresome ; we have had people’s inmost 
and most unpleasant feelings analyzed so 
minutely and so uninterruptedly for so long, 
that impropriety has gotten to be duller than 
virtue, and the man who loves another fellow’ s 
wife more and a 


cloyingly commonplace 


greater bore than the excellent person who 


decorously espouses the heart 
the full 


gives one a 


girl of his 


with consent of her parents. It 
rather unpleasant insight into 
the peculiarities of the feminine mind to read 
that the Tombs jailors are represented as stat- 
ing that as surely asa man is accused of wife- 
murder, so surely will a lot of other women 
The 


remark was called forth apropos of the many 


straightway become enamored of him. 


women who sympathized more or less mor 
bidly with Carlyle Harris, and of the particu- 
lar young person who threw over an excellent 
but commonplace fiancé, who had been hum- 
drum enough not to place himself within reach 
of the law (he has my sincere congratulations 
on the loss of his lady-love) in order to engage 
herself to the ex-medical student. This late vic- 
tim of the electric chair was a peculiarly fin 
de siécle criminal. It does not seem as if any 
other age but our own could have produced 
him, with his hardness, his gentlemanliness, 
his polite nerve, his cigarettes and his jokes 
on all subjects, like the spirit of the national! 


humor perverted and gone astray. 


Foreigners of rank who come over here are 
evidently unanimous on one point, and that is, 
that traveling incognito is the only way to see 
America. It is all very well to have grand 
receptions and public fétes, but when one can- 
not accept any private invitations and must be 
treated almost like a prisoner traveling round 
with a guard and being stared at like a freak, 
it is better to be a mere nobody and go where- 


The Grand Duke of Russia 


has been having a beautiful time and has en- 


soever one will. 


joyed himself much more than did the Infanta. 
He has been the guest of honor at ever so 


many swell dinners and is now beginning a 




























































tour of visits among the country houses. 
This week he has been the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor at their place, Fern- 
cliff-on-the-Hudson, where there has been a 
very jolly house party and where dinners have 
been given, to which all the neighboring gen- 
try, among them the Rogerses, Mortons and 
Roosevelts, have been invited. 


All the world is not out of town yet and 
those who still are in the city seem bound to 
have a very goodtime. One evening last week 
after the races and a dinner at Delmonico’s, the 
Madison Square roof garden was very gay. I 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. 
George Peabody W ctmoreg Miss Wetmore, 
Mr.and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Miss Wilson and 
Mr. Center Hitchcock, Miss Wetmore wear- 
ing a most fascinating red cape which was very 


Saw 


becoming. 


The two engagements recently announced 
seem to be most. satisfactory to all the friends 
of the young people as well as to those most 
deeply interested. Miss Ada Smith, who is to 
marry Mr. Altred Kessler, while not so pretty 
is her sister, Mrs. Sam Colgate, is a very strik- 


ing looking girl, tall and dark. Miss Birdie 
Ous, whose engagement to Mr. Edey was an- 
nounced last Sunday, has been a great belle 
since her debut two years ago. Her two sis- 


ters, Mary and Martha Otis, married respec- 
tively Mr. Robert Clarkson and Mr. George 
Monroe. Phe Otis girls are all extremely 
pretty and have been great favorites. 


Society was certainly much surprised at the 
announcement of the marriage of Mr. Arthur 
Mrs. Andrew Lowe Green, 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Schermerhorn = has al- 
ways been prominent among the bachelors of 


Schermerhorn to 


the town ; and having been noted for extreme 
conservatism, that he should have gone off and 
married without telling anybody, has given 
something to talk about. 


Rumor has it that not only is Miss: Flora 
Davis to marry Lord Terrence Blackwood 
betore very long, but that Miss Grace Wilson 
will also renew her engagement. It is to be 
hoped such is the case, although it is a pity two 
uch attractive girls should see fit to bestow 
themselves and fortunes upon Englishmen. 


The Morris Park Races have been success- 
ful as The 
weather has been so well-adapted to the wear- 
ing of light costumes, and better still to the 
preservation of curls and waves, that the pretty 


a beauty-show if nothing else. 


women well deserved the many compliments 


they received. Mrs. Carly Havemeyer, Mrs. 
Cass Canfield, Mrs. Edgerton Winthrop, Jr., 


Mrs. Fred Neilson, Mrs. Charles Francklyn, 
wore cach day new and fetching gowns, which, 
thanks be to Dame Fashion, were never striking 
in color or design, but which were picturesque 
without being at all outre. 


Lenox is evidently to be very gay in the 
autumn. Just at present the houses are being 
opened and put in order, and there are some few 
small dinners, but there will be no social events 
tor some weeks to come. The Legation from 
Washington is to be represented as in past 
years. The Prince and Princess Ruspoli, Prince 
Cantacuzene, Baron) Fava and = Mavroyeni 
Bey, are all to be there, and are to entertain 
very extensively so it is now said. 
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AS SEEN BY HIM 


He unfortunate men who have to remain 
in town, or are here en passant, loll at 
the Club all day and frequent the 

vulgar roof gardens at night. It is too early 
for Newport, and unless you have intimate 
triends or a large family connection, you spend 
a mauvais quart d’heure entres les saisons. 

The late spring has made the country beau- 
tiful. I have been from one house to the other, 
but Iam now a little bored. People living in 
America, or at least many of those living near 
New York, do not know how to entertain in 
the country. In England one is left to one’s 
own resources until luncheon. If it is the 
shooting season the men disappear until tea, 
then a quiet smoke or billiards, and later you 
can join the ladies at dinner. Here you are 
expected todo so much and that so much gets 
to be very tiresome in a very little while. 


Like the snake, men have all shed their 
winter and spring skins, and have come out in 
all the brightness of summer attire. I say 
brightness, because with this season’s ties and 
this season’s shirts there is a great deal of color 
in the otherwise sober dress of the male. Pinks 
and lilacs are still in the lead as to material 
tor shirtings—two buttons, of course; white 
collars, high, with the ends slightly bent. A 
very peculiar shade of green has been recently 
introduced, but it takes a ruddy-faced man to 
wear it to any advantage. Stripes are still in 
vogue and the many neat patterns in white on 
a solid ground are extremely effective. By 
long experience I have found it just as econom- 
ical to have my shirts made in this country. 
Our haberdashers are very quick to get what is 
latest in London, and I find but little differ- 
ence if any in either price or material. In 
tact, the best places in London charge for the 
making, a guinea a shirt, and one can get them 
here for less money. There is very little dif- 
ference in the material, as I have said, and I 
believe always in getting the best at the best 
places. 

If you should have an English friend who 
can lend you his ticket for the Army and Navy 
Stores—that great British institution—then I 
advise you to have your shirts made in Lon- 
don. You can get the most excellent shirting 
at the Army and Navy, for prices far below 
that of any furnisher or haberdasher in London. 
The material is excellent and it will be made 
up for you in extremely good style. 


In ties we are having an epidemic of vivid 
colors. I cannot say that I admire the Persian 
and Paisley shawl patterns, which are very 
much in vogue.” I think I prefer the silk tie, 
light blue, or gray, or even pink, figured. 
These bows (and you tie them somewhat more 
in a mass than formerly, with not the least sug- 
gestion of the wretched French butterfly) look 
neat and cool. The linen ones, of almost the 
same shade as your shirt, are very pretty, and 
are especially adapted for yachting. One of 
the best dressed men in New York is John 
Bloodgood, Jr. He wears a pink shirt with 
very high collar and a white precale or muslin 
scart, fastened with a handsome pin. The 
scarf is tied somewhat in the fashion of the old 
Ascot, perfectly flat, but it is narrow enough 
to allow the shirt to show. With this he wears 
a neat gray and black suit, of a very small pat- 
tern, russet shoes and straw hat. There is a great 
deal of gray, and gray and white in small 


checks worn this summer. The very light, 





almost white or lemon shaded grays are cast 


aside. The gray worn is a Scotch mixture. 
It is very neat and not conspicuous. A man 
looks well dressed in these clothes, and yet you 
cannot say, unless you examine it with a critic’s 
eye, exactly what the pattern is or the style— 
and that is the criterion of a “ well dressed ” 
man. 


Blues and pinks of Madras and other rougher 
shirtings with turndown collars of the same 
material are much in vogue in the country and 
for yachting. A tie of the same color is used 
with this class of shirt. I am really sorry to 
see that blue flannel and blue serge are out of 
style tor ordinary wear during the summer. I 
always had a weakness for a blue serge suit, and 
my summer wardrobe has never been without 
one. However, this year, I am afraid, unless 
I can utilize my last summer's rig for yachting in 
some way—and owing to my general traveling 
about this summer my yacht is not in com- 
mission—TI fear I shall have to donate the cos- 
tume to my man. I do it with a heavy heart. 


In London men are wearing a few of those 
flat-brimmed derby or “ pot ” hats in fawn and 
grays. I do not like them. They are not 
popular and I do not think they will take in 
this country and they will soon pass to * Arry 
—the deathknell of any fashion. 


Straws are not so exaggerated in shape. In 
tact, they differ but little from last year. They 
are very graceful and are just the thing 
for this season. From June to November, 
when a man is caught in town, he can take 
the greatest possible liberty in his dress. (I 
am writing of New York and not of London.) 
He must look just as if he were passing 
through and not as if he were residing in the 
deserted city. Let him make an effort to go 
away somewhere, at least twice a week. Let 
him have his bag packed and let him take a 
train—-even if it is only to Brooklyn. Nobody 
is in town in the dog-days, and yet it is chic to 
be just caught ‘* passing through.” 


If you are going abroad let me give you 
another bit of advice. Have your shoes made 
in New York. The English lasts are very 
good, but our shoemakers have improved upon 
them, and they make a much more graceful 
shoe. I speak with all the fervor of a con- 
vert. For years I had my shoes made in 
London by a very well-known ‘*H. R. H.” 
bootmaker. The articles were expensive and 
frequently did not fit as I should have liked 
them to do. Then I tried Paris, and a famous 
little bootmaker had my patronage. He made 
russet shoes to perfection, and you can see 
copies of those he makes for women in the 
drawings of Mars in La Vie Parisienne. His 
other walking shoes were too pointed, and his 
patent leathers entirely too much in the Al- 
phonse style to please my Saxon taste. So I 
have come to my native land. I find little 
difference in price, and, indeed, the figures are 
on the right side of the ledger in this country 
and the shoes are much smarter. In fact, I 
believe thoroughly in being a cosmopolite. I 
find things good, bad and indifferent every- 
where, and I choose what suits me best. My 
tastes are catholic. I have a horror of vul- 
garity and of caddishness. Snobbery is almost 
as bad, but I can excuse it when the person 
who is the offender is well bred otherwise, 
well dressed and has position. And I think 
that is the line of demarcation between a snob 
and a cad. 
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There are so many little things which show 
the tastes, tendencies and training of people. 
I heard a man say but yesterday ‘*I can’t help 
it. The De Smiths have been very kind to 
me. I have run down to Newport with them 
and I have dined at their town house several 
times during the season. Outwardly they 
were very nice ; but I always felt that there was 
a something which would develop some day. 
And so it did. I have recently passed a few 
days with them at their country place near 
Islip. We were en famille and the first day 
we were served at dessert with fried bananas. 
It was like the sudden apparition of a family 
skeleton. I understood it all. I was right in 
my suspicions. People who will close a dinner 
with fried bananas, sliced up oranges or that 
dreadful stuff called Ambrosia, in’ which 
grated cocoanut plays a conspicuous part, are 
impossible. I made my adieux as soon as I 
could. And were I to give an entertainment 
the De Smiths would not be on my list.”” 


One word more about your trip abroad and 
European shopping— if you are contemplating 
these pleasant and useful pastimes. Do not 
get up a special rig for the ship. Wear some 
comfortable old tweed suit that still looks re- 
spectable, feels easy and which will keep you 
warm. A Mackintosh is necessary, and an 
old overcoat will be very comfortable for chilly 
nights, which are otherwise agreeable. 


Take as little luggage with you as _ possible. 
If you can afford it—and I must confess I find 
him more useful at sea than anywhere else 
If you 
have an English valet you will be more likely 


almost—take your man with you. 


to be attended to as you would wish than if 


French- 
men, Swiss and Germans are usually bad 
sailors. English servants are accustomed to 
travel and very seldom suffer from mal de mer. 
Of course, when I say take little luggage, I 
do not mean that you should stint yourself in 
that respect. 

are necessary. 


you had one trom the Continent. 


There are certain articles which 

You will be obliged, even if 
you curtail your amount of boxes, to take 
several evening suits, at least one suit for the 
afternoon, and your lounging and other 
clothes for the country and traveling. I al- 
ways buy a new hat on my arrival in London. 
I also leave several orders for hats to be made. 
They are not as expensive as in New York, 
and tor some reason for which there seems no 
solution, America is always six months behind 
in her fashions as far as hats are concerned. | 
am speaking particularly of high hats. <A 
reason which I may advance for this is the dif- 
Men relegate 
their high hats in New York to their hat boxes 
after the first of June, and let them remain 
there until the season opens at Newport. You 
seldom see a well-groomed man in New York 
wearing a “top’’ hat after summer has well 
set in. They affect all the laissez aller of the 
A ‘top? 
hat is a necessity in London. As in New 


ference of season and custom. 


seaside and country in their attire. 


York in winter ; you cannot be seen on a fash- 
ionable promenade after midday without a 
top hat—unless you wish to be locked upon 


as an ’Arry. 


Even this class of gentry wear something 
which was originally the fashion but now is of 
tearful make and dreadful shape. I remember 
an American friend of mine, a worthy old 
gentleman worth many millions, who lived in 
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an interior town in the States. In his first 
drive through the Park he wore an American 
derby and he was mortified to find that in that 
vast assemblage—it was in the full tide of a 
London season—in the latter part of June—he 
was the only man who did not have proper 
headgear. He at once drove out of the Park, 
and stopped at a famous London hatter’s where 
he provided himself with what was the custom 
in the city which he was visiting. 


I suppose another American—I know a few 
such—would have waved the Stars and Stripes 
and exploited American independence. Such 
aman is an ass. ‘The old adage «« When in 
Rome do as the Romans do” should be the 
watchword of those who travel in other lands 
than our own. I would be perfectly willing 
to appear a la Fiji if it were required that Fiji 
gentlemen should so disport themselves upon 
the public promenade of their native village. 
I might stop at missionary, although I have 
even my doubts about this. One must be 
always in the swim, so to speak; that is a 
vulgar but effective expression. I consider a 
well-dressed man with a_ perfect sense of 
etiquette and  propriety—always doing the 
right thing at the right time—the noblest work 
of creation. I should prefer to take my chances 
for salvation, as a cultured Christian gentle- 
man, than as even St. Simon Stylites and 
other reputed holy men, who neglected their 
toilette and their bath. And even if I were 
relegated somewhere else, I should always have 
the satisfaction of having performed my duty 
and have done the correct thing. But this is 
persiflage. 


By the way, there are some new shapes for 
hats in London. I hear the curly brim is 
We will get these novelties by 
winter when our season commences. 


going out. 


OF INTEREST TO HER 

Ver since the out-of-door rendering of 
kK Shakspeare’s As You Like It was 
first introduced in England, by Lady 

Colin Campbell, I have had a frantic desire to 
see one of the representations. So, at the very 
unreasonable cost of $5, which was asked for 
a single ticket, I journeyed to Hoboken, in 
the June of 1892, with the firm conviction 
that I was actually to live over the lovely pas- 
toral play, on Mrs. Edwin Stevens’s beautiful 
lawn, at Castle Point. ‘The thermometer was at 
98 degrees in the shade, and the stands erected 
to accommodate the vast audience were un- 
protected from the sun’s rays by roof or awn- 
ing. Never shall I forget the sufferings of 
that afternoon. Mine were so intense that 
when the sky darkened and I heard the mut- 
tering of distant thunder I inwardly thanked the 
friendly spirits of the sky and air, who prom- 
ised a little relief in the shape of a thorough 
wetting. Inthe meantime the play went on, 
and Touchstone and Audrey, Rosalind and 
Celia, Orlando and the Duke wandered in and 
out, and recited their verses with admirable 
correctness and expression. But there was no 
resemblance to the Forest of Arden in the flat 
green-sward of the lawn, with its groups of 
superb trees—-which had been planted, and 
pruned, and trained out of the most distant re- 
Neither did 
the actors nor actresses, although all were good 
ones, enjoy having their tarnished gold lace and 
faded silks and velvets’exposed to the critical 
gaze of an audience not ten feet distant from 


semblance to a forest primeval. 


them, with no footlights or backgrounds to 
soften the garishness of the show. 


Pretty soon, however, the rain descended, 
and the floods came, while the most terrific 
thunder shower broke over our devoted heads. 
In two minutes my gossamer attire was satu- 
rated, and my feet, encased in a swagger pair 
of patent leather ties, were resting in a poo! 
of water. Forthe next ten minutes it was * as 
you like it.” As none of us liked it, the au- 
dience scattered, and looked about wildly fo: 
shelter. The actors and actresses huddled 
under the trees, while gallant young dude: 
rushed forward and held umbrellas over Rose 
Coghlan and the actress who personated Celia, 
whose name I have forgotten. It was a 
wild scene, while the deafening peals of thun- 
der reverberated over distant hills, and the 
lightning flashed and danced and scintillated 
before our blinded eyes. 


The audience was heroic, however. They 
had paid $5 to see a pastoral play, and rain or 
no rain they proposed to see it to the bitter 
end. I kept my seat, with a flimsy pink para- 
sol, which was soon reduced to pulp, extended 
over my head, and as soon as there was any 
mitigation of the storm, to my surprise the be- 
draggled audience began to reassemble. I 
saw and heard nothing, however, to reward me 
for my heroism, and I went home a wiser and 
a wetter woman. 


Never again, I thought, would I wish to see 
a pastoral play, and I really was astonished, 
and not a little vexed with myself, when a dear 
young friend actually wheedled me into chap- 
eroning a party of young girls to see a repeti- 
tion of the wholesale slaughter of Shakspeare’s 
sylvan scenes, at another gentleman’s place in 
Orange. But as happens oftentimes in_ this 
strange world we live in, the performance was 
in every respect in direct contrast to the one I 
had seen in Hoboken. In the first place, the 
grounds were admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose. A deep ravine cut off the lawn at one 
end, and a very thick bit of woods—quite in a 
state of nature—made an admirable forest. 
The weather was beautiful—neither cold nor 
hot—the acting admirable, and there were 
even a few illusions—with which the broad 
sunlight did not interfere, and an accuracy of 
costume which carried off the stilted early 
English, which was the language of the dwel- 
lers in Arden’s leafy shades, when Rosalind 
and Orlando were lovers there. 


The audience was a charming one, embrac- 
ing all the elite of Orange, Newark, Morris- 
town and Madison. ‘That lovely Mrs. Wil- 
merding, who, in spite of a married son and a 
grown daughter, is still the most beautiful of 
brunettes, was one of the patronesses, and did 
the honors of the play, the place, and the 
charity that was to be the beneficiary. There 
were also representations of the Campbell, Bon- 
ner, McClellan, Redmond, Wood, Carter and 
Hecksher families, and I never saw a prettier 
sight than the lovely expanse of woodland, 
with the waving trees and velvet lawns, dotted 
with the bright hues and delicate colors of the 
ladies’ gowns. I have seldom been better 
pleased or more agreeably entertained, and I 
left with a comfortable feeling of having over- 
come a prejudice, and won a reward for a good- 
natured action. 


Take it for all in all, the week that saw the 
end of May and the opening of June was a 


very 
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very gay one. The Infanta, of course, per- 
vaded every place—brides were so numerous 
that they were almost under one’s feet, in one’s 
daily walks. I saw Miss Maggie Anthon 
married to Grenville Snelling, and a very pretty 
bride she was. Her gown was of ivory-white 
satin, with a profusion of old point lace most 
gracefully draped over waist and sleeves. The 
tulle veil was held in place with clusters of 
pearls, which looked as if they had been made 
out of an old-fashioned necklace, and a cres- 
cent of diamonds, the gift of the bridegroom, 
sparkled on one side of her very graceful head. 


A country wedding always has a charm of 
its own, and those who were bidden to New 
Hamburg to be present at the marriage of Miss 
Maria Lenox Banks and Mr. Walter Taylor 
saw the beautiful banks of the Hudson in all 
their springtime beauty and witnessed a marriage 
where the bridal group was singularly graceful 
and interesting, and where the guests were all 
representatives of old Knickerbocker stock. 
Ihe bride is a great granddaughter of Robert 
Lenox, who was one of the pioneers in the 
now overflowing ranks of New York million- 
aires, antedating even the first John Jacob 
Astor in the period of his arrival in this coun- 
try and the rapidity with which he accumu- 
lated an enormous fortune. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


Have always noticed that about the time 
I the first white hat makes its appearance 
I see women wearing ginghams and 
light wash silks in the street, and a sensible 
fashion it is, too, for when wash gowns are 
made simply and can be easily laundered there 
is nothing cooler or pleasanter to wear. Of 
course, when they are boned and trimmed with 
silk ordinary laundering does not suffice, and 
then they have to be sent to the cleaners, 
where 2 sum quite in advance of the first cost 
of the materiai has to be paid. I have lately 
seen two or three very pretty percales made 
with plain round skirts and simple Russian 
blouses, the only trimming a big frill of em- 
broidery, and a belt of the Russian metal rib- 
bon. 


For country wear the figured organdies and 
Japanese pineapples, dear to the heart of our 
grandmothers, are quite the rage this summer, 
trimmed with tiny ruffles, edged with fine 
Valenciennes, and made in the same style as in 
the olden time. They are dainty to a degree, 
and are extremely becoming. 


I saw a very pretty wardrobe the other day 
for a woman who has a place quite near town, 
and who entertains a great many house parties 
through the summer. Her gowns for morning 
were all light pink or light blue, or sheerest 
white muslin; one of dotted Swiss with pink 
ribbon run through puffings, was particularly 
pretty. For evening wear the gowns were 
made of crépe, cotton and silk, with ruffles of 
lace about the low-cut neck, any number of 
ribbons and in style very like the winter 
dinner gown, only the general effect was 
much lighter and cooler. What I liked best 
of all was a lovely blue silk wrapper made with 
a Watteau plait and big sleeves; round the 
neck and down the fronts was a broad trim- 
ming of white lamb’s wool, while on the shoul- 
ders, from underneath the Watteau plait, came 
two broad bands of white moiré ribbon, which 
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tied in front just below the waist. The front 
was open a little way, from the knee down, 


and showing a petticoat with deep flounce of 


the old-fashioned tambour embroidery. I 
thought I had never seen a prettier picture than 
the fair young matron presented. 


I saw a very pretty gown the other day for 
a young girl who is still in light mourning, 
made of white China silk, trimmed with bands 
of black ribbon. It was for a dinner dress, 
and was cut open in the throat, with elbow 
sleeves. The deep flounce, or bertha, of India 
silk which encircled the neck formed the 
sleeves, and the effect was extremely pretty. 


Miss de Barril wore recently the prettiest 
walking costume I have seen this spring. It was 
made of dark blue storm serge, with full skirt, 
bordered with a band of bright red. <A long 
coat came nearly to the knees and was very 
full. There were no ruffles, no puffs and no 
frills—just the material beautifully cut and fit- 
ted, and bearing the unmistakable mark of a 
fashionable tailor in every seam and _ fold. 
These costumes will eventually entirely super- 
sede the Eton suits, but as they can only be 
made satisfactorily by the fashionable tailors, 
and are, it is needless to say, very expensive, 
there is little danger of their becoming com- 
mon. 


Now that the boating season has begun 
dressmakers and tailors are busy making up 
fetching yachting costumes. Serge, mohair, 
duck, linen and denim are all used for this 
class of gown. Some of the skirts are trimmed 
with four and five rows of the narrow braid, 
but the smartest I have seen are those which 
have perfectly plain skirts with Eton jacket or 
the long blazer, the revers of which flare tre- 
mendously and are faced with white. 


One of the smartest gowns I have seen for 
many a year was on view lately at a swell 
tailor’s on Fifth Avenue. It was made of the 
old-fashioned brown Holland, the skirt trimmed 
with three bands of white linen, a stiff white 
shirt with Eton jacket with flaring revers faced 
with the white linen, making a striking tout 
ensemble. I wanted to have a suit made like 
it and asked if it could be done, and was told, 
to my chagrin, that every particle of the ma- 
terial was imported from England and had been 
already bespoken. The only comfort I had 
was that this apparently simple suit would have 
cost me more than a very showy silk gown. 


I am heartily tired of the preponderance of 
shirt waists. The stoutest women I know 
seem to have adopted this fashion for their 
very own, and the shorter their waists the 
broader are the belts they insist upon wearing. 
In a Fourth Avenue car the other day I counted 
no less than eight women attired in this most 
unbecoming garment. Not one of the women 
weighed less than one hundred and eighty 
pounds and they wore waists of pale pink, pale 
blue, black and white, and even sprigged 
muslin made in a way suitable to a slim girl 
of sixteen. I felt sorry tor my sex and seri- 
ously contemplated going to the Superintendent 
of the line and asking him, at my expense, to 
provide his cars with a mirror which would 
show all women the .caricatures they were 
making of themselves. In no other way can 
the shirt waist habit ever be successtully broken. 





LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Ever since Jubilee year have we had 

N such a week of brilliant social events. 

The season at last has really set in, 

with every appearance of being a gay and suc- 
cessful one. 

The Drawing Room on Tuesday was the 
largest held for many a year, and so great was 
the demand for the right to the diplomatic 
entrée the Lord Chamberlain was at his wits’ 
end to know how to please everyone, and yet 
1 The toi- 
lettes were the most varied and beautiful ot 
any yet displayed, and the jewels fabulous in 
worth and gorgeousness. 

A prettier sight it would be impossible to 
imagine than that of Tuesday atternoon, when, 
under a sky of cloudless blue and a sun as 
warm as that of July, every approach to Buck- 
ingham Palace was lined with the smartest car- 
riages and coaches, irreproachably horsed and 
appointed, within which were all the world of 
women, exquisitely appareled in full evening 
toilettes, their trains making billows of color 
around them, their jewels flashing back a 
thousand tints in the sunlight, their bouquets 
permeating the soft air with the scent of roses, 
stephanotis or lilies-of-the-valley. It was a 
wonderful show, and one only to be seen in 
London on a Queen's Drawing Room day, 
and to the utmost did the thousands of people 
who thronged the footways and pavements 
enjoy it, standing for hours patiently just to 
watch the pageant go and return! 


It was, of course, a*very special occasion, 
as it was Princess May of Teck’s first public 
appearance since the announcement of her 
betrothal to the Duke of York, and very happy 
indeed did she seem. Not only all smiles all 
the time, but more than once breaking out into 
actual laughter, and looking radiant—quite a 
different being to the pale bride-widow of a 
year ago. She wore some excellent diamonds 
and a very handsome tiara of superb stones, 
the Duke of York’s first gift to his betrothed. 
Across the bodice were placed the Orders of 
India, Jubilee Medal and St. John of Jeru- 
salem. 


Prince George, however, did not appear so 
light-heartedly happy as his pretty bride-elect. 
Indeed, it was the general remark how almost 
bored he seemed, and how little he responded 
to the universal gaiety. The rumor of which 
I wrote you some weeks ago is gaining ground 
more and more as to his really having entered 
into a morganatic marriage six months ago. 
That it was only just lately his people got 


‘¢ The attractive windows of the Goldsmiths’ 
& Silversmiths’ Company, at 112 Regent 
Street, London, were never more richly stored 
with all that is beautiful in gem work than at 
the present time. The Company may always 
be counted on to place as large and choice an 
assemblage of high class gem jewelry at the 
disposal of their customers as could any firm 
in the world. They are as artistic in their 
setting of the jewels as they are expert in se- 
curing the finest examples of their kind, and 
they are studiously moderate in their prices. 
They send their elegantly got up Illustrated 
Catalogue post free to all parts of the world.”’ 














































































wind of it, when the Princess of Wales at 
once interfered, but too late to prevent the mis- 
chief—the deed was done. The Duke of York, 
however, was willing to listen to reason, and 
during his cruise on the Victoria and Albert, 
when the subject of a royal betrothal was again 
urged upon him, he accepted the inevitable, 
with the result which has given general satis- 
faction. What is to become of the ¢¢ other 
one,” if there is another one, is scarcely a dis- 
creet question to ask. It is not the first time 
such alliances have been winked at in the royal 
family, Prince Christian, who married the 
popular Princess Helena, being a case in point ; 
while, to prevent such an event the late Prince 
Consort followed the Prince of Wales down 
to the country, and while staying in the remote 
corner where dwelt the young man’s inam- 
morata, contracted the seeds of the fatal disease 
which caused his death, thirty odd years ago. 
Emerson tells us there are “ compensations on 
both sides of happiness”; and when one aims 
high one must accept the consequences. To 
be the future Queen of England is an ambition 
worth the risks and worth bearing some thorns 
in the flesh for. Doubtless our sweet Princess 
has weighed it all well and made her choice 
with her eyes open. In any case, as I say, 
she is looking radiantly happy and beaming. 


An unusually large number of American 
presentations were made by Mrs. Henry White, 
who, as wife of the Charge d’ Affaires pro tem., 
a position the popular First Secretary fills with 
so much aplomb and savoir faire, took the 
place officially of “first lady,’ the new Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Bayard not having taken 
up their duties as yet. Mrs. White looked 
extremely handsome and grande dame in a most 
lovely gown of rich white satin, the bodice re- 
lieved very artistically by open-work black jet 
passementerie of a perfectly new description, 
and dainty She fairly 
blazed with diamonds; so her Joss of a few 


as fine as a cobweb. 
years ago in that respect would seem to have 
been generously made good. With Mrs. 
White was Mrs. Phelps, the wife of the late 
Minister Phelps and, without exception, the 
most charming and popular American official 
hostess we have ever had. Mrs. Phelps wore 
a very handsome black toilette and appeared 
in excellent spirits, and was most warmly wel- 
comed by all her numerous friends. She is 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Henry White, in 
Grosvenor Crescent, whose drawing-room 
‘*tea,” by the way, atter the state function on 
Fuesday, was quite the smartest of any given. 
| hear in this connection that a certain very 
desirable mansion in Grosvenor Crescent, ex- 
cellently appointed, commodious and up to 
date in all necessary requirements, has practi- 
cally been decided upon for the new United 
States Embassy. 


Che prettiest and most successful American 
débutante on ‘Tuesday was Miss Romola Dahl- 
gren, of New York, of whom just now people 
are talking not a little praise. Her dress was 
very plain, but her bearing and manner so 
dignified and yet so fresh and simple she at- 
tracted much attention. Mrs. Ralph Vivian was 
also presented “ on her marriage,”’ but she pre- 
ferred an English presentee of title to even the 
wite of her country’s representative ; conse- 
quently, Lady Cranbrook filled the perfunctory 
office. Mrs. Naylor Leyland wore one of the 
most lovely gowns, white satin underdress em- 
‘oidered richly in silver, and a train of canary 
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yellow velvet, a most delicate tint, lined with 
pearl-gray satin. Her diamonds were superb, 
and her tiara of the new high-pointed shape 
suited her admirably. With her came her 
sister, Miss Chamberlain, who was also most 
successfully dressed in white satin. The skirt 
formed on the very newest new lines, a triple 
skirt, each deep flounce finished off by an en- 
tre-deux band of chiffon, picked out daintily 
in silver thread. The train was also of white 
satin, lined with delicate rose color, and the 
bodice was exceptionally pretty, made with 
very big puffed sleeves and wide turned-back 
lapels one large La France rose deftly hold- 
ing together the chiffon bertha at the back, 
and another in front, supplemented by trails 
of foliage and half-blown buds. 


Lady Laurence presented her only daughter, 
the Hon. Miss Anna Laurence. Lord Lau- 
rence of the Punjaub and of Grately, you 
know, is brother-in-law to the very pretty lit- 
tle Mrs. Charles Napier Laurence, whose 
Sunday evening musical ‘‘at homes”’ are so 
charming. I saw her yesterday driving up Pic- 
cadilly and thought her looking prettier and 
smarter than ever. Lady Laurence’s gown was 
truly elegant. It was of shot gold moiré and 
palest green, the train of a very faint pearl- 
gray, brocaded in floral sprays of yellow 
««Scotland’s Pride*’ and green foliage. She 
carried a very beautiful bouquet of gold and 
white orchids, and her ornaments were dia- 
monds of great value. 


On Wednesday we had the royal opening of 
the Imperial Institute, the nation’s memorial of 
her Majesty’s Jubilee, begun six years ago and 
only completed this month. Happily for my- 
self, I am a Fellow of the Institute, which 
bids fair to be one of the best of London clubs, 
so I had every possible advantage as to place 
and view. Apparently the whole West End 
was en fete. As to Queen’s Gate, down 
which the Queen drove in official state, it was 
more like a scene out of the Arabian Nights 
than one of our usual grubby thoroughfares. 
From the Park entrance to the Imperial Insti- 
tute yard the entire route was lined with Ve- 
netian masts roped together by garlands of 
flowers surmounted by bright-colored penants 
and banked up with plants of all kinds in full 
bloom. Every house displayed decorations 
more or less elaborate, some picked out in 
loyal mottoes such as “ All Prosperity to the 
Imperial Institute,” ‘*God Save Victoria, 
Queen and Empress,’’ and certainly it seemed 
that all the world, “ its aunts and its cousins ”’ 
had turned out to do honor galore to their sov- 
ereign. 

As a snap-shot view from the interior these 
are the impressions left upon my mind. 
Glorious sunshine pouring in through all the 
large windows. ‘The Indian Princes, who 
arrived first on the scene, looking fierce and 
imposing, stood next to Lord Salisbury, who 
seemed most embarrassed at not understanding 
their language ; then came Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
his eyeglass well in evidence. Then the line 
of Judges apparently very cross because of the 
block in their procession, and Lady Salisbury, 
looking unusually animated, and Sir Somers 
Vine, Secretary to the Institute, radiant. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury carried himself with 
great dignity, attended by his chaplain. Mme. 
Albani was not in her usual good form and 
seemed to find the acoustics of the Institute not 
of the best. Jaccobi’s second anthem, com- 
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posed for the occasion had a music-hall twang 
about it, which even Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
majestic accompaniment to the National 
Anthem could not make up for, and the 
Prince of Wales looked decidedly worried and 
decidedly bored. The crush was dreadful. 
The Queen appeared in the best of spirits, 
notwithstanding that she had rather a shock to 
her nerves just as she was leaving Buckingham 
Palace, by one of her six cream-colored horses 
plunging over its traces and capering about in 
a most unseemly manner. ‘These same pretty 
ponies have not appeared in public since 
Jubilee day, six years ago; and you know, 
Vogue, that no one save Her Majesty ca: 
drive cream-colored steeds. It is a Royal 
prerogative, and all such “ pretty dears” noi 
required in the royal stables are either quietly 
shunted into limbo or sent out of the country 
never to return ! 


The pageant outside was most picturesque. 
The route, lined by the 17th Lancers and Hors: 
Guards in full parade unitorm, and every dig 
nitary arriving in state carriages mounted 
with state liveries. Princess May, who came 
with her father and mother, the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck, did not look her best, cer 
tainly. She wore a costume far too old for her, 
of dark heliotrope face cloth, bonnet and _para- 
sol en suite. She was received with the most 
enthusiastic cheers, which when the royal party 
came out after the ceremony was over, and 
went about looking for their carriage as any or- 
dinary mortal might do, were re-cheered again 
and again, and later on, when the Princess 
left Marlborough House, where she has been 
staying with her parents for the last week, her 
carriage was literally stormed with flowers. She 
is the most popular Princess of the hour with 
the populace. 


In my next letter I shall have some inter- 
esting details to tell regarding her trousseau, 
and the wedding gifts. The former are all to 
be ordered from English houses, and the latter 
are not likely to be greatly supplemented, since 
none of the presents sent to her on the occasion 
of her betrothal to Prince Eddy were ever re- 
turned. But of all this more anon. 


London, 15 May, 1893. Diane. 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Fter having duly digested the Concours 
A Hippique, the great annual Charity 
Fair and the two Salons, we are now 

in the throes of the Annual Dog Show, which 
has this advantage over those just mentioned, 
that it is held in the open air, a great boon in 
this weather. The Dog Show is decidedly 
chic, quite as much so, indeed, as the Con- 
cours Hippique, owing to the fact that in both 
cases the organizers, the exhibitors and the 
managers of the concern belong to the most 
ancient, aristocratic and exclusive families of 
the French nobility. Nearly each of them is 
owner of a more or less numerous pack, and 
they may be generally found seated all together 
ina group just to the left after entering the 
grounds of the Show in the so-called Orangerie 
portion of the Tuileries Gardens. They are 
men of a certain age, and compare most ad- 
vantageously, both as regards physique and in- 
tellect, with our young Parisians, and do not 
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manifest any of those absurd exaggerations of 
dress which render the Parisian gommeux the 
laughing-stock of all sensible people. Another 
rather distinguishing trait is their absolute in- 
difference to the gaze of the crowd and to the 
attempts made by the most brilliant members 
of the demi-monde to attract their attention ; 
but should any old dowager, from the noble 
faubourg, or young girl of their own class, 
enter the gates, they all rise to their feet as one 
man and one or two immediately offer them- 
selves as escort. 


Among the ladies thus escorted was the 
young bride of the Duke of Ayen, the son 
and heir of the Duke of Noailles. The 
Duchess of Ayen was attired in a light shade 
of gray mousseline de laine, trimmed around 
the hem with about twenty rows of narrow 
white tubular braid, the skirt otherwise plain. 
The corsage, from waist to bust, was orna- 
mented with a repetition of the same trimming 
met by a yoke and epaulettes of thick guipure. 
Round the throat, and spanning the shoulders 
were narrow draperies of geranium velvet. A 
black picture hat with feathers completed 
this bright and pretty little dress. One of the 
granddaughters of the popular old Duchess of 
Maille, by whom she was accompanied, wore 
a dress of fine black silk net printed with soft 
toned geranium flowers. This was trimmed 
with black lace and a narrow ceinture or sash 
of moiré green velvet. The dress was cut open 
at the neck to disclose a glimpse of a very 
beautiful throat enframed by a full pierrot 
frill of fine black tulle attached to a jaunty 
cape of jetted net. A large hat of black paille 
amour with sable tips tied with black satin 
completed a very picturesque ensemble, in 
keeping with the beauty of the wearer, whose 
large gray eyes and auburn hair attracted much 
admiration, 


Among the most picturesque features of the 
Show are the so-called valets de chien, or ken- 
nel-men, who are arrayed in the old French 
tashion, namely, red coats, buckskin knee- 
breeches, high boots, velvet caps and a hand- 
somely mounted and large hunting knife ap- 
pended to a balderic on which are emblazoned 
the armorial bearings of their masters. 


Rarely have I seen such a wealth of presents 
as those given to Mlle. Russel, daughter of 
the millionaire agent de change, on the occa- 
sion of her marriage to the Comte de Breteuil, 
brother-in-law of Miss Garner of New York. 
Among those that particularly attracted my at- 
tention in the display, which had been ar- 
ranged in one of the salons of the handsome 
Russel mansion in the Rue de Chaillot, just 
off the Champs Elysees, was a collar of enorm- 
ous pearls, three large bows of diamonds, a 
collar consisting of nine rows of pearls, a dia- 
dem of bouquets of violets in diamonds and 
sapphires, a crescent in diamonds and pearls, 
about a dozen bracelets, one of which was ot 
large rubies and diamonds, another of emeralds 
and diamonds and a third of sapphires and 
diamonds, at least twenty jeweled fans and a 
similar number of golden and jewel-mounted 
sunshades, five gold cigarette cases with a coro- 
net and monogram in diamonds, two complete 
dinner services of silver, including two hundred 
plates with each set and a thousand and one 
other objects of value and of fantasy, from car- 
riages and mail coaches down to gold lorgnettes 
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and jeweled pins. It is another brother of the 
bridegroom, by the by, who has just achieved 
so much notoriety in connection with his quar- 
rel with M. Ephrussi on the subject of touting 
for stock orders in the club, a dispute which 
has led to M. Ephrussi’s withdrawal from the 
Cercle de la Rue Royale and to his donation 
of 1,000,000 frances to the poor of Paris by 
way of appeasing popular opinion. 


We are all becoming very American here. 
It was but the other day that I recorded the 
fact that the Princess de Murat and a number 
ot our leading élégantes had organized a series 
of dinner dances similar to those which were 
started about two years ago in New York, and 
now I feel impelled to draw your attention to 
the growing fashion of entertaining one’s 
friends and acquaintances elsewhere than at 
home. It is so much more agreeable to give a 
party, a ball, or evena large dinner at the Polo 
Club or at the so-called galleries de PUniver- 
selle, and at the picturesque Lawn Tennis 
Club at the Isle de Puteaux, thereby obviating 
the necessity of upsetting one’s house and do- 
mestic arrangements. 


It is, perhaps, due as much as anything else 
to the tropical weather that those of the Pari- 
sians who own chateaux and villas at Versailles, 
St. Germain or other places around the metrop- 
olis, have, during the past two weeks, been 
entertaining their friends there in preference to 
their city residences. One of the most charming 
fetes of this kind was given four days ago by 
the bachelor Duke of Massa, at his magnificent 
chateau of Franconville. Over two hundred 
and sixty members of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main and of the Faubourg St. Honoré responded 
to the Duke’s invitation and, after the perform- 
ance in the Bijou Theatre of the chateau of an 
operetta composed by our talented, if some- 
what eccentric, little host, we had supper at 
small tables, and then danced till one o'clock 
in the morning, before returning to the city, 
each of us carrying with her a basket of orchids 
grown in the marvelous conservatories of the 
Duke’s chateau. 


The orchid remains, as hitherto, the fashion- 
able flower, par excellence, perhaps by reason 
of its rarity and cost. It is essentially the 
flower fin de siecle, an exquisite combination 
of art and nature. Ata reception given by 
Madame Porges her whole toilette was adorned 
At the balk given by Madame 


with orchids. 


Heine-Furtado there was an entire bower of 


orchids leading from the conservatory to the 
salons. At the concert given by Baroness 
James Rothschild the sideboards were banked 
with these flowers, and many of the women 
present wore orchids in their hair. They are 
not, however, worn as they were last 
year in the buttonholes of men’s coats. 
The men, nowadays, have abandoned 
the use of boutonnieres altogether, one of 
the only persons who has not followed 
the fashion in this respect being the Prince de 
Sagan, who remains faithful as ever to his 
white carnation, which matches so weil in color 
the silvery hair of this Parisian Alcibiades, 
popularly known here as le Roi du Chic. While 
on the subject of masculine fashions I may 
mention that the light-colored overcoat with 
large buttons, so dear to sporting men, will 
soon become a thing of the past, owing to the 
fact of its increasing vulgarization. Every 
young gommeux who drives in the Bois in a 


hired pony cart deems it indispensable to don 
one of these garments, generally with the most 
inappropriate of coiffures, either a straw hat or 
a high silk hat. They do not seem to realize 
that a high silk hat and a box coat with huge 
buttons are just as incongruous and out of place 
in a low pony cart as a straw hat and a blazer 
would be on the box of a drag, or as the pres 
ence of two men in livery would be on the box 
of a one-horse victoria or brougham. In con 
nection with this I may mention that th 
Prince of Wales when he comes here, and th: 
Princess as well, invariably dispenses with th 
presence of a footman on the box of the one 
horse victoria or brougham which they generally 
use when staying at the Hotel Bristol. I an 
gladto say, too, that we are coming back t 
the old fashion of having our double harness 
teams matched in color. For two or three 
years it has been considered the height of chic 
to have the pair of different color, which to 
my mind has looked just as peculiar as would 
the presence of two servants in liveries of dit- 
ferent make and color on the box. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, 20 May, 1893. 


HORSE NOTES 


Hen it was announced that during his 
W stay in Europe Foxhall Keene would 
try to make arrangements for an in- 
ternational match at polo between the best 
clubs in England and America, most of the 
Rockaway and Meadow Brook men started in 
to put themselves in shape fora hard match 
with the ball and mallet. Before he started 
for England, Mr. Keene had talked the matter 
over with some of the best players in the coun- 
try, and everything had been cut and dried to 
give the English players the hardest battle of 
their tives at their own game. The Sussex 
Club, which has its headquarters at Hurling- 
ham, the seat of polo playing in England, was 
the one in particular that the American players 
were after, for the team numbers among its 
players the three Peat brothers, who are said to 
be the most formidable trio at the game in 
Europe. While in England, the American 
players waited anxiously for news of the con- 
sultation, but Mr. Keene has inherited that 
peculiar faculty of keeping a close tongue 
which his father acquired in Wall street, and 
so the Americans were obliged to wait and 
wonder until Mr. Keene returned. 


When the Majestic arrived in the lower bay 
last week the impatient polo men went down 
to greet Mr. Keene, but when his report was 
heard their hopes of glory were dashed to the 
ground, for Sussex would not accept the chal- 
lenge. Their excuse was that two of the Peat 
brothers, without whom the team would be in 
poor shape, were ill, and also that they thought 
that the English clubs were entitled to a return 
visit for the one they made here in 1886. 


As to the respective merits of the English 
and American teams, it may be said that the 
former take more interest in the game and 
spare no expense on their mounts. The latter, 
however, have taken up different fads and have 
shown that they will not devote themselves to 
practice. The result, of course, is that, were 
the English teams to come over on the next 
steamer and play the Americans, — they 
would go home with fresh laurels. On the 
other hand, if the American players would set 
themselves down to hard practice there is the 
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For Boys, Misses and Children—Jersey 
Cloths in plain colors and fancy combinations, 
Fwill Flannels plain and with fancy braiding, 
Wading Drawers to protect clothes of small 
children on the beach, Safety Swimming Jack- 
ets, Caps and Shoes. 


SPECIAL. 


Catalogue. ‘*Vacation Goods for Children” 
tion, Orders by mail have special attention. 


60-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 
I. M. JENKINS 


ENGLISH TAILOR 
304° FirrH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Neptune Jersey Suits in fancy 
stripes for Boys and Youths, 98 cts. 


sent on applica- 





SPECIALTIES 
HUNTING BREECHES AND 
BOX DRIVING COATS 


RIDING AND 


The only Practical Breeches Maker in this C ountry 
Self-measurement Card on Application 


VERBS AND SYMPATHY 


«« Mamma, I is so s’eepy.”” 
‘<Not «I is,” my pet.” 

«Well, me is.”” 

Mamma shakes her head wisely. 
«© Me—me be?”’ 

Another negative shake. 

«© Me—me—am?” doubtfully. 
“No: *I am’ so sleepy.” 
«Am oo? Oo tome to bed too?” 
Collapsus maternus. 


6s No.”’ 


TOO CRITICAL 
«« Have a weed?” 
“Thanks. Don’t care if I do. 
(Later) 
‘«Say, Banks, what kind of a weed was 
this? Dock?” 
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ANOTHER WAY 


An erratic old fellow from Norway 
Never entered a house by the doorway, 
But said, “See how nimbly 
I dive down the chimbley. 
This is really much better than your way.”’ 
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58 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. 


Importers of choice materials and fabrics for 
evening, carriage and street dresses—original 
designs. 

Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 





NEW YORK 


HIGH-CLASS 
LON DON—PARIS 
nae TAILORING 


292 FirrH AveNnug, N. Y. (Just above the Holland House.) 
A SPECIALTY IN ENGLISH TOP COATS 


HE CHILDREN’S DRESSMAKING 
CO. 10 East 15th St., (Profit Sharing.) 

Fine Hand Made 
Coats & Dresses for Children and Young Girls. 


Infants’ Clothing. 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


ISI CLOSE 


Choicest 
Confections 


YOUNG 
LADIES. 


26 East 33d St., 
New York. 





Correspondence Invited. 


‘*In keeping with the daintiness and fash- 
ionable surroundings to which it caters, Vogue, 
the new weekly magazine, presents itself in a 
form to compete with the best printed of our 
American publications. ‘The successful hand- 
ling of social generalities and happenings is a 
most dificult matter, but Vogue’s announce- 
ment would indicate that it will draw its in- 
formation from its real sources.””°—Boston 
Transcript. 


“The sketches of costumes in the first 
number, it is gratifying to note, are actual 
representations of correct fashions, and have 
nothing of the dreary look of the dressmakers’ 
models seen in fashion periodicals.*’—N. R. 


Delta. 








ME. ALDINA MONTEVERDE, 
Roses aND MANTEAUXx, 
295 FirTH AVENUE, New York, 
Takes occasion to announce that her season's styles for 


coming Spring of '93 have been received. 
Inspection is invited and satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Our special material for Riding Habits, to- 
gether with unexcelled cut and finish, gives 
entire satisfaction. 

Immediate and personal attention given to 
mail orders. 

Samples sent upon application. 


LADIES’ TAILORS. 
391 Fifth Avenue, 
(above 36th Street.) 


During June July and August we will make reduction in 
prices for all garments in order to keep our staff of competent 
workmen fully employed. 


OLLINGER, 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 

29 Fast 20TH St., NeaR Broapway. 
Ladies who are making selections for their Spring and Sum- 
mer Wear for street, house and travelling, are respectfully 
invited to give me a call. Having been connected with a 
successful house in my specialty, and on my own account, ! 
can warrant satisfaction. My prices will be found to be most 
reasonable. Riding Habits in faultless fit guaranteed, for from 

$50 to $70 


A 
SPECIALTY 


FE Jwyerrort 


253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 
New York City. 


CORRECT STYLES. 


. ~Drev (INLe 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 

VoGuE is issued weekly on Saturdays. 

Head Office, 61 Union Place, Southwest Corner of 18th 
Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. Cable address: 
** Vogue, New York.” 

London. Arthur Ackerman, I91 Regent Street. 

Paris. Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
Four dollars a ycar in advance, postage free. For foreign 
countries in the postal union, five dollars a year, postage 
tree. Remit by check, draft or postal or express money 
order, Other remittances at sender's risk. Single copies 
ten cents, 

Advertising orders should reach the office not Jater than 10 
A.M. Friday preceding the week of publication, When 
special position is required the order should be a week 
earlier. 

Unsolicited manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, 












































material among them to give the Englishmen 
the hardest game of their lives, and perhaps a 
beating. But before this could be accom- 
plished several of the minor rules of play would 
have to be adjusted. The English players 
invariably play ‘‘ hooked mallets,” while the 
Americans do not. This point would have to 
be taken up on this side ef the water, for the 
Englishmen are hard to suit and will accede to 
no terms where there would be a chance for 
them to be disqualified. Now, if the Ameri- 
can players are really in earnest and would win 
an international trophy, get to work, Mr. 
Kernochan, Mr. Bird, Mr. Keene and Mr. 
Hitchcock, leave off pony racing for a while 
and get on what your set calls “a hustle”’; 
then send a challenge to Sussex next year and 
show them that we are on ‘¢ top of the heap.” 


PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 


TT" unfortunate pecuniary difficulties 

into which the Casino is now thor- 
oughly entangled are in sharp con- 
trast with the prosperity of the theatre a few 
years ago. Whether or not Rudolph Aronson 
will continue to present light opera next sea- 
son I do not know, but I do know that he has 
very little material with which to launch 
another production. While there are in this 
country several light sopranos competent to 
sing at the Casino—as, for instance, Minna 
Landis and Juliette Cordon—I can think of no 
comedian now before the public of any ex- 
traordinary merit whom Mr. Aronson could 
engage. 


The great mistake Mr. Aronson has made 
in his management 1s that he has let members 
of his company go at the moment they were 
becoming strong magnets with the public. 
Look over the list of tootlight favorites brought 
out at the Casino: Lillian Russell, De- 
Wolt Hopper, Isabella Urquhart, Sylvia Ger- 
rish, Camille d’ Arville, Jefferson de Angelis. 
Pauline Hall, Rosalba Beecher, William T. 
Carleton, James T. Powers, Mark Smith, 
Courtice Pounds, Violet Cameron, Fred Leslie, 
Mathilde Cottrelly, Bertha Ricci, Helen Ber- 
tram, Marie Jansen, J. W. Ryley, Madeline 
Lucette, Sadie Martinot and Francis Wilson. 
Most of them have since become stars, and 
have made a great deal of money both for 
themselves and for their managers; and most 
of them left the Casino simply because they 
wanted larger salaries. 


The Casino is an ideal home for comic 
opera, and New York should not be without 
such an institution. “That we have not had a 
permanent opera company there for a year 
might almost be termed a public calamity. I 
trust that if Mr. Aronson can not organize 
another company out of native singers and 
comedians he will at least go abroad and 
scour the foreign stage. I would inform him that 
there are in Vienna, as Vogue has pointed out 
by means of portraits, a number of charming 
singers whom it would be worth while to trans- 
fer to this country. 


T. Henry French’s contract as manager for 
Lillian Russell will end in April and it will 
not be renewed. It is within the possibilities 
that she will sing again at the Casino. 


Ritzmann, the photographer, once said to 
me: “If the sale of photographs be a gauge, 
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heads in her line. Mrs. 


Lillian Russell 
Kendal’s portrait was clamored for when she 
was in America, but now she has gone abroad 


the clamor has ceased. My best patrons are 
regular collectors. Some collect only states- 
men, others only ballet girls, others veteran 
actors; but the majority seek pretty faces, 
such as Maude Millet, Dorothy Dene, Miss 
Marteens, Isabel Archer, Isabel Evesson, 
Emma Eames, Della Fox, Camille d’Arville, 
Jessie Bartlett Davis, Ada Rehan, Evelyn 
Rayne and Letty Linde. 

‘¢Tt is a curious fact,” continued Mr. Ritz- 
mann, ‘that, although you would suppose 
men would outnumber the women as buyers 
of actresses’ photographs, it is quite the reverse. 
Women go into raptures over footlight favor- 
ites of their own sex. Such expressions as 
‘Isn't she a dear?’ «I think she’s perfectly 
lovely’ and ‘She’s a dream,’ have sounded 
so often on my ears that I think the drums are 
deadened. On the other hand women rarely 
rave over actors. The ideathat they do is a 
popular fallacy.” 


James Lewis and a few other members of 
Augustin Daly’s company will leave Mr. 
Daly’s theatre, in Leicester Square, London, 
early in July to return to New York to appear 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Miss Rehan 
and the rest of the company will then rest for 
a month. After that they will be seen ina 
number of new plays, I hear, and, after a tour 
of the English provinces, Scotland and Ireland, 
they will return to London. As to the exact 
date of Miss Rehan’s reappearance in New 
York, there is, I understand, considerable 
doubt. 


The Lambs’ Club have moved into their 
new club house at 26 West Thirty-first Street. 
The Lambs was founded years ago by Lester 
Wallack, John Gilbert, Harry Beckett, Harry 
Montague and others long since dead. It is 
essentially an actor’s club but it has as mem- 
bers a few men-about-town. On its walls are 
portraits of ** the palmy days’’ players and 
programmes with casts now famous. Every 
month or so the Lambs give a private gambol, 
during which they act a burlesque of some 
popular play in course of production. This 
year the plays parodied have been Aristocracy, 
The Crust of Society and The Girl I Left 
Behind Me. As the authors of the original 
pieces are often in the audience, and as some 
of the satires are rather sharp, the performances 
are frought with special significance. Stroll in 
of an afternoon and you will see Robert Man- 
tell, De Wolf Hopper, Henry E. Dixey, Augus- 
tus Thomas, Joseph Holland, Henry C. Bar- 
nabee, Fritz Williams, Wilton Lackaye, 
Robert Hilliard, Nelson Wheatcroft, Marshall 
P. Wilder, Maurice Barrymore, in fatigue 
uniform, so to speak. : L. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 


AcuHTInG CostumMes, Pace 7.—The 
Y seated figure wears a yachting suit of 
white linen duck, with white straw 

sailor hat. The skirt of the gown is wide, and 
there is a deep fold of dark blue and white 
duck in narrow stripes on the bottom. The 
fold is cut on the bias, and where it joins the 
skirt there is a row of white braid with serpen- 
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tine edge. The waist buttons up the front and 
ends in small revers near the throat, and there 
are bretelles of the blue and white put on in 
gathers at the top of the corsage, and fastened 
with three small buttons. The bretelles are 
trimmed with white braid to match the skirt. 
There is a wide band of dark blue and white 
stiiped ribbon around the crown of the sailor 
hat. 

The standing figure is represented in a cloth: 
yachting costume either in navy blue or black. 
The jacket is short, showing the silk bodice 
below. This is of navy blue or black to 
match, and has a surplice front with long ends 
which cross and form a species of belt. Sewed 
to the collar in front is a fall of white siik net. 
The full sleeves are leg-o’-mutton shape, and 
are tight from the elbow. 


FRONTISPIECE.—Seaside costume of black 
and white silk striped in hair lines, the skirt 
trimmed with a ruche of black lace around the 
bottom. The corsage is full at the throat and 
drawn in at the waist, blouse fashion, under a 
pointed girdle of black velvet. Above the 
girdle the loose folds of the corsage are seen 
beneath the short Empire waist, also of black 
velvet. The sleeves of the silk material are 
very full and are finished at the elbow with a 
frill of lace. Around the throat js a ruffle of 
black lace, with a narrow line of white lace on 
the edges. The sailor hat is of white and 
black straw, trimmed with black velvet band 
and loops and a little bunch of scarlet berries 
at the back. Tan gloves, patent leather slip- 
pers and black stockings. 


PaGE 382.—The central figure in the group 
of ladies wears a skirt of navy blue crépon, 
bordered on the bottom by two rows of black 
velvet, separated by a row of narrow jet cord. 
The Russian blouse of navy blue bengaline is 
trimmed with a band of Persian embroidery. 
The belt, collar and cuffs are of navy blue 
velvet, and the straw hat is trimmed with an 
Alsatian bow of dark blue velvet and a plume 
of blue feathers. 

Her companion is in fawn-colored Henrietta 
cloth, the skirt trimmed with bands of fawn- 
colored watered ribbon placed on each side of 
one of brown velvet. There is a fawn-colored 
covert coat of cloth and a hat lined with brown 
velvet and trimmed with bows of fawn-colored 
ribbon and forget-me-nots. 

The third lady wears a gown of black cré- 
pon, the skirt laid in accordion plaits, and a 
jacket of army blue cloth, made with a yoke 
of black velvet and finished at the waist line 
with a ribbon bow. The little bonnet has the 
front outlined with a row of pale pink roses, a 
crown of écru lace and a black lace bow in 
front. 


PaGE 373.—Gown of cream-white grena- 
dine with terra-cotta satin stripes. There are 
three very scant flounces on the skirt, placed 
at a little distance apart, each one trimmed 
with an edging of cream-white guipure. The 
bodice is gathered in at the waist under a 
folded sash of cream-white silk. There ‘s a 
bertha of the grenadine trimmed like the 
flounces and slightly pointed in front. The 
collar is of folded silk, ending in a butterfly 
bow at the back. Sailor hat of white straw, 
with white tulle veil. Parasol of terra-cotta, 
with broad horizontal stripes of a darker shade. 








